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the four villages, Caja, where Napoleon himself
was stationed. Such carnage resulted now that,
as we are told in the sober, official account of the
battle, uthe whole quadrangle was so thickly sown
with dead and wounded that it seemed as if several
battalions had bivouacked there."

One final event of the battle, between six and
seven in the evening, proved decisive. It was an
attack of Mortier, at the head of the imperial
guards, on the very centre of the allies. One
after another three of the four villages were lost;
at Grossgorschen alone was a successful resistance
offered.

As darkness descended the Tsar and the King of
Prussia left the field, but with the hope of renewing
the battle on the following day. In a hasty
council of war, however, held by Wittgenstein it
was decided that the troops had become too dis-
persed and were too exhausted to think of reorgan-
izing during the night. Bliicher had practically no
voice in the matter, for Wittgenstein was com-
mander-in-chief. How the old general grieved
over the news that the day was to be counted as
lost may well be imagined. Although he had been
in the saddle since two o'clock in the morning and
had been slightly wounded, as we have seen, he
now demanded in fiery words to be allowed to
dash through the darkness with what cavalry he
could muster and make one last attack. The
permission was accorded.

A  Frenchman   who   was   standing   near to